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ROMANCE AND REALISM, 





In the last talk that we shall ever have with 
Charlies Dudley Warner he defined the ele- 
ments of a literary masterpiece to be charm, 
simplicity, and a knowledge of human nature. 
The latter essential implies, of course, what 
we mean byrealism, since that is another name 
for fidelity to nature —the nature of man and 
the nature of things. 

And as the word Romance conjures up the 
image of the Great Unknown, so Realism, for 
most of us, goes back over the same hundred 
years to a girl in an English parsonage, who 
wrought over her “little bit of ivory” and 
dared to set those miniatures beside the car- 
toons of Walter Scott. It was Jane Austen’s 
knowledge of human nature, more than her 
simplicity, more even than her charm, that 
bestowed eternal youth upon Elizabeth Ben- 
nett, and Mrs. Elston,and Lady Catharine. 
They are of to-day and all time—not the crea- 
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tion of two centuries from this. Dare we'say 
it is only realism which will live? Surely, yes, 
if we put the statement in another form: that 
it is truth to life that stands the test of time. 

And what are we, to sit in judgment on Sir 
Walter? Itis as when he broke out passion- 
ately against those fond adorers who compared 
him with Shakespeare: “I —not fit to tie his 
brogans!” Yet, with all the old love, we can- 
not bring all the old reverence to “The Anti- 
quary” and “Ivanhoe”; although in Caleb 
Balderstone stooping over Lammermoor’s 
feather as it lay upon the sand there is the 
touch todefy time and theory: the magnificent 
human sympathy, which is the greatest thing 
in the world. 

At the same day with these two masters in 
the two schools, Miss Ferrier was writing 
amusing stories; amusing, but absurd. Their 
lack of understanding betrays itself in such 
strained conception of character as the long- 
forgotten Miss Nickey and that remarkable 
American, perhaps the first of our country men 
to elbow his contentious, gariulous way through 
British fiction. Good, didactic Maria Edge- 
worth drew a society ideally perfect or dis- 
couragingly bad, and most of us know best of 
all her portraitures Rosamond with the purple 
jar —for Rosamond is real. 

So Thackeray said it was genius (and we 
feel it was) that compelled him to describe 
Becky Sharp as admiring her husband for the 
blow thatruined her schemes. It wasa sudden 
glimpse, not of one soul, but of the soul. 

I do not find the same fault with Dickens as 
an excellent woman who asked me once if I 
did not think that he repeated himself. 

“ Repeat himself?” said I. “1am afraid I 
don’t know what you mean.” 

“Why,” she answered, wagging her head, 
“T have often thought some day! would just 
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count the times, in one book, he mentions 
mutton-pies.” 

Aside from this mooted point, Dickens does 
remind one of his own account of Mr. Guppy’s 
portrait. “It was more like than life, it in- 
sisted upon him with such obstinacy, and was 
so determined not to let him off.” If the 
author of Dick Swiveller and Kit, of Captain 
Cuttle and Mr. Toots had not insisted upon 
them with such obstinacy! For, even so exag- 
gerated, so wrung for the last drop of fun 
there is in them, there must be vitality there, 
when, with every day that passes, we compare, 
not ourselves, but our friends, with Mrs. 
Nickleby and Wilkins Micawber, and the 
Veneerings. 

Another novelist of the middle-century 
group early grasped the fact that men and 
women do not habitually converse in essay- 
ettes, nor are they most feelingly depicted by 
the protrusion of some one salient trait. When- 
ever we read from “ The Mill on the Floss” 
an interview between Philip Wakem and _ his 
father we feel as if unwittingly we had intruded 
upon the scene itself. It is so that the man 
would speak to his boy, and so that the son 
would answer. The thing is real. 

But we have little time to examine the old 
masters by the light of latter-day rules of art. 
When. Alice told the White Queen that, in 
countries which were not Looking-glass Land, 
if one ran, one always arrived somewhere, that 
austere lady replied : — 

“You must be very slow, then. Here we have 
to runas fast as wecanto keepin the same 
place.” 

Probably all of us are reminded of the White 
Queen as we look up into the shower of new 
books tumbling about our ears. Of our own 
romances ( meaning those of our own time ) we 
recognize surely all that charm, the despair of 
fellow-workers, in Robert Louis Stevenson, the 
simplicity of a style artfully artless, exquisite 
in grace. But isn’t it the inhumanity in certain 
of Mr. Stevenson’s books that gave them over, 
so he declared, to an audience of boys and au- 
thors? The boy would care little, if only the 
story breathed slaughter and destruction; and 
the artificer in words is tempted to heed more 
the manner of the doing than the thing done, 


Granted that there were such monsters as the 
Master of Ballantrae and the Wreckers, doubt- 
less their speech and conduct are faultless. 
But are there such monsters? And is not the 
reason for the vogue of “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde’ hidden not so much in the spectacular 
form of the allegory asin its breadth of appli- 
cation? While the Soul says, “I myself am 
Heaven and Hell,” there is the foundation of 
Dr. Jekyll’s literary life. 

Certainly it was the insight into humanity, 
no less than the wonder of their environment 
and the humor of their portrayal, that raised 
the cry of delight that filled the earth when 
Soldiers Three marched into it, from the world 
of fancy. 

Of course, we all know Mr. Howells’s conten- 
tion concerning the latest developments in fic- 
tion, and some of us are peculiarly interested 
in the hope that it is not necessarily and en- 
tirely warranted. He has already taught us we 
should recognize a man and a brother in the 
French peasant, scarcely above the beast, and 
in the Russian, who is more Tartar barbarian. 
Why not, we timidly inquire, in other times, no 
less than in other climes? May not a man be 
flesh and blood with his sword and buckler as 
truly as if he wore golf stockings or a tan top- 
coat? And if an incident is not unnatural, that 
it is unusual does not mean it is untrue. Silas 
Lapham was as veritable a fellow-creature in 
the hour of his sacrifice of fortune to honor as 
at Mrs. Corey’s dinner, where he “ waited for 
Mis’ Lapham” in frock-coat and with “ hands 
like hams.” Yet men dress inappropriately 
every day, and on few days are they brought 
face to face with a choice between duty and all 
But the one no less 
than the otheris “the real Silas Lapham.” 
The ardent Socialist in“ A Hazard of New 
Fortunes’ is as convincing as Dan Mavering, 
although one knows many gay, shallow boys, 
and few of us are acquainted with young mil- 
lionaires who surrender everything, even life 
itself, for their unfortunate brethren. So both 
schools employ movement. The story must 
move, if it has life. But there are two sorts of 
action: that which leaves one jaded and worn, 
and that which stirs the blood and is as a tonic 
to the spirit. We lay down Henry James’s 


their earthly possessions. 
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“ The Awkward Age” tired with the restlessness 
of its characters. They are all and always 
rushing about the room and shaking up sofa- 
pillows. I suppose there isasof:-pillow shaken 
up on every page; and there are a great many 
pages in “ The Awkward Age.” 

Romance records the novel, and Realism, 
the normal; but it need not record the null. 
In days when the world rocked with dramatic 
happenings, days whose history reads like a 
fantastic dream, the thrilling event was the 
commonplace, the improbable was brought to 
pass. Iftheir chronicler does not rely upon 
his surroundings, and places no manikins, but 








men and women, in them, that is not false to 
nature, and so not false to art. For the triumph 
lies in cheating the senses and making the 
dead to live. 

We may take heart of grace, we, who would 
fain tell a story truly, and still would fain have 
a story to tell The greatest Romancer who 
ever wrote was the greatest Realist. He who 
wove such rich fancies as to draw upon all fu- 
ture imagination, he it was who, as no other, 
read the human heart. It is worth while to 
hitch one’s wagon to a star, if that star be 
Shakespeare. Ruth Hall. 


CATSKILL, N. Y. 





Mr. Hemstreet has had long practical ex- 
perience in newspaper work, and is there- 
fore fitted to tell his readers what the work of 
the reporter really is, and how it may be done 
to the best advantage. In his first chapter, on 
the general subject of “ Reporting,” he points 
out that writing for the newspapers is a busi- 
ness, nothing more, and that the would-be re- 
porter must learn just what to write, when to 
write it, how to write it, and, above all, what 
not to write. Mr. Hemstreet may mislead 
some people when he says that any fairly well 
educated person can become areporter. Taken 
literally, the statement is true, perhaps, if the 
word “may” is put in place of “can,” but 
every newspaper man of experience knows 
that real reporters, like poets, are born and 
not made, and that there are countless fairly- 
well educated persons who could never become 
reporters and be worthy of the name. 

Mr. Hemstreet points out that some men 
can gather news who cannot write it well, that 
others can write well, but are poor news-gath- 
erers, and that it is only when a man can both 
collect the news and write it properly that he 
becomes in the highest degree valuable on a 
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newspaper. ‘A reporter,’”’ says Mr. Hem- 
street, “should have an eye quick to observe 
detail, and a knowledge of how to write plain 
facts ina simple manner. Accuracy and brev- 
ity should be cultivated, and the faculty of 
knowing how, at a moment’s notice, to make a 
great deal out of very little, and a little out of 
a great deal.” Regarding one part of. this, it 
should be said that while the advice is consist- 
ent with the practice of New York yellow jour- 
nalism, it is not consonant with the best prin- 
ciples of high-grade newspaper work. The 
reporter who can make a little out of a great 
deal without losing anything of importance is 
a valuable man on any newspaper, but the man 
who can make a great deal out of very little is 
a nuisance and a pest, and the fewer such men 
there are in newspaper work the better. 

Mr. Hemstreet truly says that the reporter 
must keep in touch with men, women, and 
things, if he hopes to write sympathetically. 
If he has been a student of human nature 
before going into the business, it will be a 
great aid to him. If not, he must become one. 

In his second chapter Mr. Hemstreet tries 
to answer the unanswerable question, ‘‘ What 
is News?” and with only indifferent success. 
“ News,” he says, “is something more than 
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what has happened, or is about to happen. .. . 
News is that which will interest humanity at 
large. . In collecting news the reporter 
takes each fact presented and examines it to 
see that the human interest is there, whether 
the matter is local or general, whether it will 
interest many people, and to what extent it 
will interest.” Mr. Hemstreet goes on to illus- 
trate what he means by “human interest” in 
news stories, giving as examples items taken 
from the daily papers. As he points out, the 
unusual is of great news importance, and fre- 
quently only the skilled reporter will realize 
the fact that there is anything unusual in an 
occurrence, since it is to be found only in the 
motives, or the causes, or the situation from 
which the fact results. 

In the chapter headed “The News Col- 
lected,” Mr. Hemstreet describes briefly the 
office organization of a metropolitan daily 
paper, pointing out that every man has his 
especial work to do, and that the editor knows 
at every moment exactly what each man is 
doing. The new reporter, he says, is made to 
understand at the beginning that all the work 
is done by assignment, and that his duty is 
simply to do what he is told, under the direc 
tion of the editor who directs the movements 
of the entire force. Of course it is the duty of 
every reporter to bring in news whenever it 
comes to his attention, but in a general way 
Mr. Hemstreet’s statement is correct. He is 
right, too, when he says that a reporter cannot 
have too much general information. Sooner 
or later, he is sure to have use for anything 
that he may know. 

“The Reporter at Work” is the subject of 
Mr. Hemstreet’s next chapter. He says in 
effect that the reporter must be an animated 
interrogation po‘nt, pushing his investigation 
always until he is sure that no one coming 
after him can get any additional information. 
The use of shorthand in interviewing is not 
advised, on the theory that the mind concen- 
trated on the shorthand notes is diverted from 
the points of the story, and that which is of 
most value is overlooked. Mr. Hemstreet 
might better have said, perhaps, that while 
shorthand is a useful servant, it should be used 
only when it can be really helpful. The expert 


shorthand writer can write phonography as 
mechanically as he can write longhand, and 
with a great saving of time and labor. Short- 
hand notes, too, can often be made when the 
person interviewed does not realize that what 
he says is being written down, thinking that 
the reporter is only making idle scratches with 
his pencil. The power to take down a sentence 
or two verbatim, also, is occasionally of the 
very greatest value. As a rule, however, Mr. 
Hemstreet’s advice is sound, and the free use 
of shorthand in ordinary reporting is not ad- 
visable. As he says, the reporter should gen- 
erally take as few notes as possible, jotting 
down names and addresses, and training the 
memory to supply the rest. It is often a good 
rule for a reporter to get his whole story with- 
out taking a single note, and then go over it 
again with the person he is questioning, this 
time jotting down brief notes of names and 
important facts. Having “surrounded” the 
matter, so to speak, he knows what informa- 
tion he needs in the way of detail, and he can 
get it in proper order and to the best advant- 
age. Most experienced reporters, as Mr. 
Hemstreet says, discard notebooks. Note- 
books are used by reporters, as a rule, only in 
stories and in plays. The experienced reporter 
makes as little show of his work as possible 
and his few notes are generally made on a 
scrap of paper, or an envelope taken from his 
pocket. 

To illustrate a reporter’s methods, Mr. Hem- 
street describes the actual work done by a 
reporter in looking up a certain piece of news, 
telling where he went, how he conducted his 
interviews, what notes he took, and what he 
wrote. The illustration is both interesting 
and instructive. 

In his next chapter, which he heads “A 
News Story Analyzed,” Mr. Hemstreet asserts 
that newspaper stories are all similar in con- 
struction, however much their subjects may 
differ. ‘“ Different froma play, from a literary 
story, from any other style of writing,” he says, 
“a news story begins with the news; in other 
words, the culmination of the story is put first. 
The opening paragraph contains the climax. 
There is no leading up toa situation step by 
step until the point of interest is gradually 
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reached, but, on the contrary, the first words 
reveal the entire situation, and the rest of the 
story only leads in a circle to the opening 
lines.” “A general news story analyzed,” he 
adds, “will show these divisions: The Intro- 
duction; The Cause; The Effect; Attending 
Circumstances; and Conclusion. These divis- 
ions may be defined as follows: /utroduction 
— The main facts of the story in brief; giving 
an idea of what happened, where it happened, 
and the people concerned. Cause— The in- 
cident or happening upon which the story is 
based. Effect— The facts that make up the 
story told in detail. Attending Circum- 
stances — Theories and incidents indirectly 
connected with the story. Conclusion — The 
finishing touches necessary to bring the story 
to an end.” 

As an illustration, Mr. Hemstrect reprints a 
news story from the Mew York World, and 
follows it with an analysis. He does not point 
out the fact that the reporter who wrote the 
story has skillfully kept the woman in the case 
an important feature from the beginning to the 
end, where an ordinary reporter would have 
dismissed her after a word at the beginning. 

Court reporting is touched upon by Mr. 
Hemstreet in a chapter headed, “ Evidence: 
How Written,” in which he quotes an extract 
from the verbatim report of a New York inves- 
tigation, and also the reports of the same hear- 
ing taken from three New York papers. It 
may be said that the newspaper reports are all 
unskillfully done, and do not speak well for the 
carefulness and accuracy of the reporters. 
They show well enough, however, how evi- 
dence is “boiled down” for ordinary print. 
They illustrate, also, to some extert, how ser- 
mons and public addresses are usually re- 
ported. 

“ Beginning the Story’ is the title of Mr. 
Hemstreet’s next chapter. “The reader,” he 
says, “must be both attracted and interested 
at the start.” For that reason commonplace 
beginnings must be avoided, and it is generally 
a mistake to-begin a story with a complete 
statement of details. Reporters will do well 
even to remember that it is commonplace to 
start a story with “A” or “An.” Never under 
any circumstances should they begin with 


“ Yesterday ” or “ Last week.” If the occur- 
rences happened last week, they must say so, 
but not in the first line. 

In the chapter headed “ Writing the Details,” 
Mr. Hemstreet says that brevity is best se- 
cured by adhering strictly to facts, telling 
them in a plain, straightforward way, without 
any attempt at picturesqueness. ‘Do not use 
too many adjectives,” he says. “Make the 
sentences short, crisp, and to the point, using 
as few ‘ands’ as possible.” ‘A newspaper 
story,” he goes on, “should be a simple state- 
ment of fact, and not an expression of opinion 
by the writer. Let the reader draw his own 
conclusions. The duty of the writer is to 
chronicle the occurrence, giving the views of 
disinterested people. If the papers desire to 
express more than this, they will do so 
editorially.” 

“The news reporter should compare every 
line of his that finds its way into print with the 
copy as he wrote it. He will then see exactly 
what changes have been made, where he has 
been ambiguous, where verbose. After a 
while, he will know just what his editor does 
not want, and that is a great step in advance. 
Some reporters never learn what to leave out. 

“In reporting an interview it is usually unde- 
sirable to put down the questions of the 
reporter. These are best embodied in the 
answers. Especially do not comment upon 
the manner in which the reporter has been 
treated. The petty triumphs, victories, or 
failures. of the reporter are not matters of 
news, and should be kept out of print.” 

In giving examples of sentences with useless 
words and of the improper use of English, Mr. 
Hemstreet says that it is better to say that a 
person lives “in” a street, than “on” a street; 
and also that in the sentence, “ He differed 
with his colleagues,” “differed with” should 
be “differed from.” Most professors of 
rhetoric would not agree with him in these two 
assertions. 

In the chapter on “Conventional Expres- 
sions’ Mr. Hemstreet quotes from newspapers 
some time-worn phrases that reporters will do 
well to avoid. His fiaal chapter givesa dozen 
directions for “‘ Preparing Copy.” 

William H. Hills. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a mediumof mutual help 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may 
occur tothem. The pages of THE WRITER 
are always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed ; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 


a 
* 7 


While good prose has rhythm, no less than 
poetry, and cadence at the end of a sentence or 
a paragraph is especially important, writers 
should be careful not to write in what is called a 
sing-song style. Stevenson says: “ Prose must 
be rhythmical, and it may be as much so as you 
will, but it must not be metrical. It may be 


anything, but it must not be verse. A single 
heroic line may very well pass, and not disturb 
the somewhat larger stride of the prose style; 
but one following another will produce an in- 
stant impression of poverty, flatness, and dis- 
enchantment.” Dickens had so great a ten- 
dency to write poetic prose that he had to de- 
pend on Forster’s editing “to break up the 
metrical tune in which, in spite of himself, he 
would find himself writing in some moods.” 
Even so, a good deal of sing-song writing re- 
mains in his works. Here, for instance, is a 
passage from “ Barnaby Rudge,” which is poor 
prose, since it is tolerably good blank verse : — 

He raised his head; 

Gazed upward at the quiet sky, 

Which seemed to smile upon the earth in sadness, 

As if the night, more thoughtful than the day, 

Loo!.ed down in sorrow on the sufferings 

And evil deeds of men; and felt its peace 

Sink deep into his heart. He, a poor idiot, 

Caged in his narrow cell, was as much lifted up 

To God, while gazing on that wild light, 

As the freest and most favoured man 

In all the spacious city; and in his ill- 

Remembered prayer, and in the fragment of 

The childish hymn, with which he sung 

And crooned himself asleep, 

There breathed as true a spirit 

As ever studied homily expressed, 

Or old cathedral arches echoed. 


* 
* * 


The importance of punctuation is occasion- 
ally impressed upon us in a practical way. The 
substitution of a semi-colon fora commain a 
Massachusetts statute stopped the sale of 
liquor all through the state under certain con- 
ditions during certain hours. The Kansas 
editor who published an item reading, ‘‘ Two 
young men from Leoti went with their girls to 
Tribune to attend the institute, and as soon as 
they left, the girls got drunk,” realized after- 
ward that he would be better off if he had 
printed the second comma after “girls,” where 
it belonged. And now Senator Hoar is blamed 
by his Italian and Portuguese constituents, be- 
cause he said in an address on immigration: 
“The Chinese who is in every respect fit for 
citizenship is excluded, while the Portuguese 
or Italian who is absolutely unfit is admitted.” 
This got into print with the phrase, ‘ who is ab- 
solutely unfit,” set off by commas, which made 
the sentence read as if it declared that all Por- 
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tuguese and Italians were absolutely unfit for 
citizenship. : 
* * * 

A correspondent of THE WRITER calls atten- 
tion to this sentence, published in the Bosten 
Herald for December 6, in the department 
called “ The Chatterer ” : — 

His daughter, Donna Elvira, who ran off with the artist 
Folchi, is suffering from actual destitution, as her amiable papa 
seized her share of her mother’s property when the poor girl 
took her fate into her own hands, and whom the correspondent 
say is now dying of consumption, in Paris. 

Having this beam in its own eye, the Hlera/d 
still managed to see this mote in the Waterbury 
American, which it quoted recently under the 
heading, ‘“* Well, We See What You Mean ”: — 

There is no President we have ever had who everywhere 
could find the hospitality which is extended to the man and not 
the President, who, therefore, could enjoy more or less social 
privacy and could conceal himself from the exposure to which 
a President is subjected. as President Roosevelt can. 


* 
*” * 


This is not so bad, however, as the following 
sentence from a scientific book published re- 
cently in London : — 


“* Let us now glanceat the radical errors of the Fren:hschool, 
the chief of whom was B rihulet, the man who was first to 
make practical application ot Scheele’s discovery, and, as is 
usually the case with such men, thcy propound a theory of 
their own, so that some at least of the merit, if not all of the 
original discovery, may descend upon their own mantle.” 


* 
* * 


The change of “It was Baretti whom he 
threatened, as he left my room, not I,” into 
“It was Baretti whom he threatened, as he left 
my room, not me,” in the “‘ Newspaper Eng- 
lish’ Edited ” of the November WRITER, was a 
plain blunder, not to be excused on any 
grounds. The editor was misled by the ob- 
jective following “ Baretti,” and the experi- 
ence has warned him again that itis dangerous 
to do things in a hurry. He is more or less 
soothed, however, by the fact that only two of 
the many sharp-eyed readers of THE WRITER 
have noticed the slip in the “ correction.” 

W. H. H. 
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THE BOOK OF ONE’S OWN. 


There is keen joy in possession of any kind, 
and book-buying is wholly superior to market- 
ing, or even to the purchase of acase of wine. 


Some people believe — at least for a while — 
that a soiled book borrowed from the public 
library is enjoyed to the full. It is safe to dis 
countenance this impression, and to assert that 
a book bought with one’s own money gives the 
most complete satisfaction. To have our love, 
a soiled book must have been marred by a 
child we know; and it is the child, not the 
volume, that creates, in this case, our interest. 
Just to caress a book, to study its imprint, its 
mechanical beauty, and to know that these de- 
lightful characteristics are one’s own, is as 
a perfumed path leading tothe pleasant place 
of the Well-Loved Book. 
Cameripce, Mass. Vincent Van Marter Beede. 
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THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


Raising flowers is a pleasant pastime for au- 
thors, and their experiences make interesting 
and instructive reading for others engaged in 
the same delightful pursuit, especially if by 
experimenting they are enabled to produce 
new or unusual results. 

The Mayflower, Floral Park, New York, 
and Park's Floral Magazine, Libonica, Penn., 
give plants in payment for articles ; and if your 
name is registered as a contributor to the lat- 
ter, you will receive a chromo or bulbs every 
Christmas. 

Other journals are A/eehan’s Monthly, Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia, Penn.; Gardening, 
Chicago, Ill.; and the Fern Bulletin, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. The latter identifies ferns free of 
charge. I do not know what their terms are. 

Homeand Flowers, Springfield, Ohio, has a 
department of “Letters From Our Friends,” 
wherein it prints the experiences of its sub- 
scribers in cultivating flowers. The editor 
requires that articles shall be not more than two 
hundred words in length, and they must be the 
actual experience of the writer. Facts relating 
to the culture of some particular flower are 
preferred. Cash prizes of three dollars for the 
best and two dollars for the second-best article 
received each month are offered. 

Park and Cemetery and Landscape Garden- 
ing, Chicago, solicits contributions from per- 
sons engaged in landscape gardening, tree 
planting, village improvements, etc., and also 
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requests photographs of new or little-known 
trees, shrubs, effects of cultivation on land- 
scapes, etc. No remuneration is mentioned. 
Alice May Douglas. 


Batu, Me. 


2 


APROPOS OF STORY-WRITING. 





I recollect reading an article by Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, in which he spoke of a number 
of plots that he had at various times written 
down, and that he had never used. He inti- 
mated that as it was unlikely he would ever 
clothe these skeletons of his imagination, they 
were at the mercy of any one who might choose 
to write them out. It will be remembered that 
Hawthorne was given to the same sort of 
scribbling. Indeed, 1 confess to a personal 
resentment toward Mr. Quiller-Couch for hav- 
ing forestalled me in using an idea which I 
found particularly alluring. It is the final tale 
in “ Old Fires and Profitable Ghosts,” and due 
credit is—in the preface—given to the origi- 
nator of the dramatic situation. 

But I fancy Mr. Aldrich knew how improb- 
able of fulfilment was his offer. For the 
majority of those who write must confess to an 
experience similar to his. 

It is so easy to jot down the impressions of 
an hour— place—incident. So easy to trace 
the outline of a sketcb—a blurred and inde- 
terminate outline, perhaps—which we mean 
to elaborate and perfect some day. What a 
fine story that will make! What an attractive 
essay! What a charming poem! 

But when the notes are cold, as one may say, 
and we come to look them over, we wonder 
what we found so tempting in this particular 
plot, or subject, or suggestion. 
tion of the moment is gone. Spontaneity is 
lacking. The charm of prompt appreciation 
has evaporated. And inthe written suggestion 
one fails to find that delightful thrill — 


** As when a great thouzht strikes along the brain, 
-* nd flushes all the cheek! ”’ 


The inspira- 


f itis so difficult to give vitality and em- 
bellishment to one’s own mental offspring, how 
much more so to garb in eloquence the mind- 
child of another! For—to use an artist term 
—the values of a story must “approximate.” 
Oae does not immediately secure a satisfactory 


presentment. Watch a man who can paint 
doing a portrait in oil. How adroit are the 
touches! How relative the values! Now it 
is the line at the corner of the eyelid that 
makes one say: “ That’s better!” Then the 
touch of chrome that elongates the nostril 
brings out the resemblance more clearly. And 
that slight lightening of the lawer lip— Ah, 
now it’s coming! Nowit’s here! The picture 
is perfect! 

But — only the creator can complete the con- 
ception. For,— 

** Back of the canvas that throbs the soul of the painter is 

hidden!” 

And even he fails if he finds his drawing oblit- 
erated, or if time has dulled the edge of his en- 
thusiasm. And so it is that none will clamor 
for the notes of that captivating man of letters 
whom Yale lately honored Yale by honoring — 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 

Individually those who express themselves 
in print will continue to make notes. And a 
mighty good thing this is to do. But better is 
it to write fully the red-hot idea when it is siz- 
zling in your brain—when your pencif* will 
not, for all your endeavor, run as fast as your 
burning thoughts. Verse, story, or essay is 
the better for being transferred to paper with 
all rapidity —and the manuscript then locked 
up. When one has partially forgotten its ex- 
istence, and can read it over with the dispas- 
sionate and coolly critical judgment one would 
give to the work of a stranger, the time for 
revision has come. 

For the writer there is only one good and 
sane rule, and that’s a paraphrase: “ Write 
in haste and revise at leisure!” 

Kate M. Cleary. 


Cuicaco, Il. 


—@- 


““NEWSPAPER ENGLISH” EDITED. 





Those greenish-gray eyes 
that often go with a pure 
blonde complexion, and which 
wise men do not trust. — Jane 
G. Austin, in “ Dr. LeBaron 
and His Daughters.” 


Qualities . . . were /ad- 
misably calculated to sustain 
any ground which be might 
win. — De Quincey's “‘Flight 
of a Tartar Tribe.” 





Those greenish-gray eyes 
that often go with a pure 
blonde complexion, and that 
wise men do not trust. 


Qualities . . were ad- 
mirably adapted to sustain 
any ground that he might 
win. 
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Thus far the attempts of As yet the police have n’t 
the authorities to locate the | caught the dog poisoners. 
Borgia who officiates as the | 
party of the first part, at this 
destruction ot the village ca- | 
nines have been fruitless. — 

Boston Herald. 





QUERIES. 


{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief and of 
general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere. } 


Can editorials written for a periodical by an 
editor on a salary, unsigned, and expressing 
only the views dictated by the publisher of the 
paper and not the writer’s own, be republished 
in book form, with the writer’s name to make 
them sell, after he has acquired reputation, 
though the partisan sentiments therein would 
seriously damage his present objects in life? 

Ww. L. Cc 

[ The question asked by “W. L. C.” illus- 
trates the danger of writing opinions at another 
man’s dictation. At the same time, no pub- 
lisher with a trace of honor in his composition 
would publish such opinions with the name of 
the writer whom he hired to write them, know- 
ing that the writer would object. The writer 
in such a case stands in the same relation to 
the publisher as the publisher’s stenographer 
holds, and he is not responsible to the public 
any more than the stenographer would be for 
what he writes. In other words, the writer 
who is willing to put himself in such a position 
becomes simply the tool of the other man, and 
itis highly unjust for the publisher to make 
him responsible for what he has been forced 
to write. The moral aspect of the case is 
clear; just what the writer’s legal rights are, 
only a lawyer can decide.— w. H. H.] 


I have often had occasion to notice, and have , 


personally experienced, the unvarying deference 
and courtesy with which publishers and maga- 
zine editors treat themselves. One would 
naturally suppose that an observance by them 
of the common rules of society and business 
would benefit themselves, and would pay them 
in the long run, even if it does cost them, every 
now and then, a two-cent stamp or a postal 
card. Let meillustrate. In August last! sent 
an article to a well-known monthly magazine. 
The editor wrote me that it had been accepted. 
I did not hear from him in the way of a remit- 
tance, and in November I wrote to him. He 


replied that my article would appear in the 
January number. It did not appear in the Jan- 
uary number, and | have written him either to 
remit or to return my manuscript. Up to date 
I have not heard from him, and have lost 
nearly five months’ time, and cannot conscien- 
tiously rewrite and send my manuscript to any 
other magazine. 

Again, some time ago I sent to a magazine 
that had advertised that it was looking for short 
Stories, etc.,a story. I have not heard from 
the editor, not even an acknowledgment of 
receipt. 

Some months ago I handed in to a well- 
known publishing house —one of the largest 
in our country —the manuscript of a work that 
I had been engaged upon for several years. 
The first question I was asked, before my 
manuscript was examined, or the package con- 
taining it was untied, was: ‘How much money 
do you care to put into it if we publish it?” 
I said, “* None whatever.” They said, “ Leave 
it, and we will look it over.” I asked fora 
receipt for my manuscript, which upon my 
request was given to me. When I reached 
home I noticed this footnote on my printed 
receipt : — 

** All manuscripts sent to us are held at the risk of the owner. 
While we use all reasonable endeavors to preserve them in 


safety, we assume no respunsibility whatever in case of loss or 
damage.”’ 


Why should publishers not be responsible 
for loss or damage? Their business is the pub- 
lishing of books, for the conducting of which 
manuscripts are required. They solicit manu- 
scripts, and I believe in equity they are respon- 
sible in case of loss, and that any court of law 
in the country would so decide, notwithstand- 
ing any “rules and regulations” of their own 
making. In about three weeks my manuscript 
was returned. for the reason that “it did not 
seem to possess qualities which would make 
it successful in a commercial way.” I was 
not disappointed, as I think the question 
of “putting money into it” may, or not, have 
had some influence in the decision. ‘“ Money 
talks.” Since then I have decided to publish 
at my own expense, and already have sixty-one 
subscribers (at two dollars a copy) for my 
work, which gives me $132 to put in it for a 
starter. js Be B 


[ The relations between authors and pub- 
lishers would be more agreeable to authors if 
the demand for manuscripts equaled the sup- 
ply. As it is, publishers can easily get all the 
manuscripts they want, and in many cases, 
therefore, their dealings with writers are arbi- 
trary. When publishers have to seek manu- 
scripts and authors no longer have to seek 
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publishers, all letters will be immediately 
acknowledged, remittances will be made in 
advance, and royalty offers will be liberal. 
Until then, present conditions are likely to pre- 
vail. None the less, discourtesy and unbusi- 
nesslike methods areto be condemned, and, as 
“J. H. B.” suggests, publishers and editors 
who are always businesslike and courteous are 
likely to profit by their virtue. — w. H. H.] 


If I offer a manuscript to a publication “ at 
usual rates,” and receive in payment a check 
for one-third the amount I am in the habit of 
receiving from others for work of the same 
class, must I pocket the check and the experi- 
ence, or may | refuse to sell at such a low 
rater J. M. K. 

[A writer who has advanced far enough to 
know what hi¥ manuscript is worth in the 
literary market is foolish to offer it “at usual 
rates’ unless he knows that the usual rate of 
the periodical with which he is dealing is up 
to his ordinary standard. If he offers a manu- 
script “at usual rates,” he must legally accept 
whatever the editor chooses to pay him, unless 
he can show that the “usual rate” of the peri- 
odical in question is more than the sum of- 
fered to him. This, of course, would be prac- 
tically impossible. As a matter of fact, if an 
unsatisfactory check were returned to the edi- 
tor before the publication of the manuscript, 
with a statement that it was not, sufficient, the 
manuscript would generally be returned to 
the author, or the matter would be otherwise 
adjusted. — w. H. H. ] 


> —__—__— 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Karl Edwin Harriman, author of the story, 
“The Unfinished Elegy,” in the Christmas 
number of Lippinvott's, is at present literary 
editor of the Detrott Fournal. For the past 
three years Mr. Harriman has been devoting a 
part of his time away from newspaper work to 
the production of fiction. A group of stories 
by him has been announced to appear in 
Harper's Magazine, and his name is mentioned 
in the announcement of forthcoming contribu- 
tors to Lippincott’s. He has for two years 
been a frequent contributor to the Youth's 
Companion, and a series of stories by him has 


been announced by the Henry T. Coates Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, to appear in the £ra. 
Mr. Harriman’s work has further appeared in 
the Saturday Evening Post, the Critic, the 
Ladies’ Home Fournal, and the Ledger 
Monthly. At present he is engaged upon a 
modern novel which a long-established Boston 
house will issue next fall, and upon a group of 
short stories, to be published by the same com- 
pany after their appearance in aleading maga- 
zine. In these stories an effort is made to 
cast a certain light upon the lives of a “class 
of our alien population, which, until now, has 
not been treated of in any literary work — 
least of all in fiction.” They are likely to 
arouse an unusual interest, owing to the sub- 
ject treatea and the frankly realistic nature of 
the treatment. 


Charles Elmer Jenney, the author of the 
poem entitled “ The Storm,” which appeared 
in the December Lippincott’s, is a young 
writer just at the beginning of his career. 
Although now living in California, he is of 
New England birth, Massachusetts being the 
home of his childhood and boyhocd. All of 
Mr. Jenney’s writings show him to be a great 
lover of Nature. His poems breathe of the 
woods and fields, — of the sunshine and storm. 
His volume of verse, “Scenes of My Child- 
hood,” attracted especial attention, aside from 
its literary merit, as one of the most beauti- 
fully illustrated books published during 1901. 
Mr. Jenney has done a great deal of work in 
animal stories for the young people’s maga- 
zines, and competent critics have favorably 
compared his sympathetic tales of the animals 
at home with those of Ernest Seton-Thompson ; 
but Mr. Jenney “refuses to be led astray by flat- 
tery from his first love, the Muse of Poetry, 
whom he has elevated on a pedestal of the 
highest idealism.” 


Alfred J. Waterhouse, whose poem, “ The 
Land of the Hushaby King,” appearsin Success 
for January, is well known on the Pacific coast, 
and both his poems and prose sketches doubt- 
less have been republished more frequently in 
the newspapers west of the Rockies than those 
of any other writer of recent years. For sev- 
eral years Mr. Waterhouse was a member of the 
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editorial staff of the San Francisco Examiner, 
and during that time he did much “feature 
work” for the paper. Not infrequently his 
verses floated over the mountains and plains, 
and were republished in Eastern newspapers, 
but Mr. Waterhouse finally concluded that the 
Western field was both limited and isolated, 
and recently came East. Here he has devoted 
his attention to magazine work, and has been 
successful, having had a considerable number 
of poems and sketches accepted by various 
periodicals during the five months since his 
arrival in New York city. He is the author of 
a book of poems, “Some Homely Little 
Songs,” which has had an excellent sale in the 
West, and has been adopted as a school-library 
book in more than half of the counties of Cali- 
fornia. He also wrote the words of *‘ Ten Juv- 
enile Songs,” which, set to music by Homer 
Tourjée, were published by the John Church 
Company last fall. Another book of his poems, 
handsomely illustrated, will be brought out by 
the New Amsterdam Company, of New York, 
sometime this year. 





> 


THE MECHANICS OF FICTION. 





We approach a delicate subject. And if 
the manner of approach is too serious, it will 
be very like the 40,000 men of the king of 
France who marched terribly and with ban- 
ners to the top of the hill with the meagre 
achievement of simply getting there. Of all 
the arts, as one has previously observed, that 
of novel writing is the least mechanical. Per- 
haps, after all, rightly so; still it is hard to es- 
cape some formality, some forms. There must 
always be chapter divisions, also a beginning 
and an end, which implies a middle ; continuity, 
which implies movement, which in turn im- 
plies a greater speed or less, an accelerated, 
retarded, or broken action; and before the 
scoffer is well aware, he is admitting a multi- 
tude of set forms. No one who setsa thing in 
motion but keeps an eye and a hand upon its 
speed. No one who constructs but keeps 
watch upon the building, strengthening here, 
lightening there, here at the foundations 
cautious and conservative, there at the cornice 
fantastic and daring. 


In all human occupa- 









tions, trades, arts or business, science, morals, 
or religion, there exists ’way at the bottom a 
homogeneity and a certain family likeness, so 
that quite possibly, after all, the discussion of 
the importance of the mechanics of fiction may 
be something more than mere speculative 
sophistry. 

A novel addresses itself primarily to a 
reader, and it has been so indisputably estab- 
lished that the reader’s time and effort of at- 
tention must be economized that the fact need 
not be mentioned in this place—it would not 
economize the reader's time or effort of at- 
tention. 

Remains, then, the means to be considered, 
or in other words: How best to tell your story. 

It depends naturally upon the nature of the 
story. The formula which wovld apply to one 
would not be appropriate for another. That is 
very true, but at the same time it is hard to get 
away from that thing in any novel which let 
us call the pivotal event. All good novels 
have one. It is the peg upon which the fabric 
of the thing hangs, the nucleus around which 
the shifting driits and currents must— sud- 
denly —coagulate, the sudden releasing of the 
brake to permit for one instant the entire 
machinery to labor, full steam, ahead. Up to 
that point the action must lead; from it, it 
must decline. 

But—and here one holds at least one 
mechanical problem —the approach, the lead- 
ing up to this pivotal event must be infinitely 
slower than the decline. For the reader’s in- 
terest in the story centres around it, and once 
it is disposed of, attention is apt to dwindle 
very rapidly —and thus back we go again to 
the economy proposition. 

It is the slow approach, however, that tells. 
The unskilled, impatient of the tedium of me- 
ticulous elaboration, will rush at it in a furious 
gallop of short chapters and hurried episodes, 
so that he may come the sooner to the purple 
prose declamation and drama that he is sure 
he can handle with such tremendous effect. 

Not so the masters. Watch them during 
the first third — say —of their novels. Noth- 
ing happens, or at least so you fancy. People 
come and go, plans are described, localities, 
neighborhoods; an incident crops up; just for 


a 
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a second, for which you can see no reason, a 
_ note sounds that is puzzlingly inappropriate. 
The novel continues. There seems to be no 
progress; again that perplexing note, but a 
little less perplexing. By now we are well 
into the story. There are no more new people, 
but the old ones come back again and again, 
and yet again; you remember them now after 
they are off the stage, you are more intimate 
with the two main characters. Then come a 
series of pretty incidents in which these two 
are prominent. The action still lags, but lit- 
tle by little you are getting more and more ac- 
quainted with these principal actors. Then, 
perhaps, comes the first acceleration of move- 
ment. The approach begins —ever so little— 
to rise, and that same note which seemed at 
first so out of tune sounds again, and this time 
drops into place in the progression, beautifully 
harmonious, correlating the whole gamut. By 
now all the people are “on,” by now all the 
groundwork is prepared. You know the locali- 


ties so well that you could find your way about 


among them in the dark; hero and heroine 
are intimate acquaintances. 

Now the action begins to increase in speed. 
The complication suddenly tightens, all along 
the line there runs a sudden alert. An episode 
far back there in the first chapter, an episode 
with its appropriate group of characters, is 
brought forward, and coming suddenly to the 
front collides with the main line of develop- 
ment and sends it off upon an entirely unlooked- 
for tangent. Another episode of the second 
chapter — let us suppose — all at once makes 
common cause with a more recent incident, 
and the two produce a wholly unlooked-for 
counter influence, which swerves the main 
theme in still another direction, and all this 
time the action is speeding faster and faster, 
the complication tightening and straining to 
the breaking point, and then at last a “motif,” 
that has been in preparation ever since the 
first paragraph of the first chapter of the novel, 
suddenly comes to a head, and in a twinkling 
the complication is solved, with all the violence 
of an explosion, and the catastrophe, the climax, 
the pivotal event fairly leaps from the pages 
with a rush of action that leaves you stunned, 
: d with the sheer 


power of its presentation. And there is a 
master-work of fiction. 

Reading as the uninitiated do, without an 
eye to the mechanics, without a consciousness 
of the wires, and wheels, and cogs, and springs 
of the affair, it seems inexplicable that these 
great scenes of fiction—short as they are— 
some of them less than a thousand words in 
length —should produce so tremendous an ef- 
fect by such few words, such simple language ; 
and that sorely over-taxed word, “ genius,” is 
made to do duty as the explanation. But the 
genius is rare that in one thousand simple 
words, taken by themselves, could achieve the 
effect — for instance —of the fight aboard the 
Flying Scud in Stevenson’s “ Wrecker.” Taken 
by itself, the scene is hardly important except 
from the point of view of style and felicity of 
expression. It is the context of the story that 
makes it so tremendous, and because Osborne 
and Stevenson prepared for that very scene 
from the novel’s initial chapter. 

And it seems as if here in a phrase one 
could resume the whole system of fiction- 
mechanics — preparation of effect. 

The unskilled will invariably attempt to 
atone for lack of such painstaking preparation 
for their “Grande Scenes” by hysteria, and by 
exclamation in presenting the catastrophe. 
They declaim, they shout, stamp, shake their 
fists, and flood the page with sonorous adjec- 
tives, call upon heaven and upon God. They 
summon to their aid every broken-down de- 
vice to rouse the flaccid interest of the reader, 
and conclusively, irretrievably, and igno- 
miniously fail. It is too late for heroic effort 
then, and the reader, uninterested in the char- 
acter, unfamiliar with the locale, unattracted 
by any charm of “atmosphere,” lays down the 
book unperturbed and forgets it before dinner. 

Where is the fault? Is it not in defective 
machinery? The analogies are multitudinous, 
The liner with hastily constructed boilers will 
founder when she comes to essay the storm, 
and no stoking, however vigorous, no oiling, 
however eager, if delayed till then, will avail 
to aid her to ride through successfully. It is 
not the time to strengthen a wail when the 
hurricane threatens, prop and stay will not 
brace it then. Then the thing that tells is the 
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plodiing, slow, patient, brick-by-brick work, 
that only half shows down there at the foot 
half-hidden in the grass, obscure, unnoted. 
No genius is necessary for this sort of work, 
only great patience and a willingness to plod, 
for the time being. 

No one is expected to strike off the whole 
novel in one continued fine frenzy of inspiration. 
As well expect the stone mason to plant his 
wall ina single day. Nor is it possible to lay 
down any rule of thumb, any hard and fast 
schedule in the matter of novel writing. But 
no work is so ephemeral, so delicate, so—ina 
word — artistic that it cannot be improved by 
systematizing. 

There is at least one undisputably good 
manner in which the unskilled may order his 
work — besides the one of preparation already 
mentioned. He may consider each chapter as 
a unit, distinct, separate, having a definite be- 
ginning, rise, height, and end, the action con- 
tinuous, containing no break in time, the local- 
ity unchanged throughout— no shifting of the 
scene to another environment. Each chapter 
thus treated is a little work in itself, and the 
great story of the whole novel is told thus, as 
it were in a series of pictures, the author sup- 
plying information as to what has intervened 
between the end of one chapter and the begin- 
ning of the next, by suggestion or by actual re- 
sumé. As often as not the reader himself can 
fill up the gap by the context. 

This may be over-artificial, and it is con- 
ceivable that there are times when it is neces- 
sary to throw artificiality to the winds. But it 
is the method that many of the greatest fiction 
writers have employed, and even a defective 
system is —at any rate in fiction —better than 


none.— Frank Norris, in the Boston Tran- 
script. 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 





Unusual Scarcity of Short Stories.— There 
is an unusual scarcity of short stories, and the 
market, so to speak, is strong. Editors of New 
York magazines declare that they cannot ob- 
taina sufficient amount of this form of literature 
for their publications, and one Boston editor 
has even had to send circulars to all the writers 
he knows, asking them for the privilege of ex- 


amining whatever short stories they produce. 
Among the short stories written nowadays le 
editors find that the love motif is not so general 
as they would like. They are not sure whether 
this isa pose of cynicism, or whether other 
influences than love are making a more and 
more material world go round. — Mew York 
Evening Post. 

The Word “ Which.” —A certain editor is 
possessed by a curious antipathy to the use of 
the word “ which ” when it can be avoided, and 
he frequently urges his contributors to say 
“that” instead, when it is possible. The other 
day one of these contributors took up the 
cudgels on behalf of the abused word, but at 
the end of a heated discussion the editor found 


anew argument and silenced him. “Come, 


now, would you use it, unless by stress of un- 
avoidable circumstances, if you were writing 
The contributor reflected, and, 
after all, you would not willingly say even 
“This is the house ‘which’ Jack built.” — 
London Morning Post. 


verses?” 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tue AFFIRMATIVE INTELLECT. 
pp Cloth, go cents. 
pany. 1go1. 

Mr. Ferguson’s second book is marked by 
the originality of thought, brilliancy of epi- 
gram, and lack of logic and orderly conclusions 
that were shown in “The Religion of De- 
mocracy.” It is, in a sense, a broadening and 
an application of the ideas and the trend of 
thought laid down in that somewhat striking 
work. Yet the author still continues to bea 
voice crying in the wilderness, stirring his 
hearers and setting them to thinking, even if 
his message itself is not entirely clear. The 
tenor of ‘“* The Affirmative Intellect” appears 
to be a denial of all outward law and all out- 
ward truth, and an insistence upon the abso- 
lute freedom of the human soul —a freedom 
that involves the creation of truth. Dogma 
and authority of whatever sort is humanity’s 
outgrown method, he declares, in substance, 
and then he goes on tosay: “Sothe legiti- 
mate lord of the world is the Heart’s Desire of 
Humanity. The world is not to be governed 
by rapt consideration of what the soul ought to 
want, but by buoyant and venturesome struggle 
for the things that it really does want in the 
red heart and centre of it.” 

Mr. Ferguson’s work is a curious composite 
in literature. His sentences are brilliant and 
masterly; his paragraphs are vague ; his chap- 


By Charles Ferguson. 204 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
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ters are indefinite, and his completed book is 
non-coherent and dissolving. You can’t geta 
firm grip on what the man is trying to say, yet 
you see signs of it sticking out on every page. 
E. Y. 

316 pp. 
1901, 


Who's 
Cloth. 
So far as it goes, “ Who’s the Author?” is 

a useful little book. Its compiler calls it “a 

guide to the authorship of novels, stories, 

speeches, songs, and general writings of Amer- 
ican literature” —a description that would 
indicate a much more comprehensive work. 

As it is, the book contains about 4,500 refer- 

ences, including titles of books, poems, songs, 

hymns, magazines, etc., likely to be mentioned 
frequently in print ér conversation, with a little 
information about each. The scope of the 
work is indicated by these sample entries: — 
‘* 1 don’t want to play in your yard.”’ Song. H. W. Petrie. 
“*T love Thy kingdom, Lord.’"” Hymn. About 1$00. Timo- 


thy Dwight. A version of the hundred and thirty-seventh 
psalm. 

Moonlight Boy, A. Novel. 1886. E. W. Howe. 

Marjorie Daw. Short romance, 1873, inthe Atlantic Monthly 
for April. T. B. Aldrich. 


tHE AuTHoR? By Louis Harmon Peet. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


A Year or Famous Lyrics. Edited by Frederick Lawrence 
Knowles. 392 pp. Cloth, in box, $1.50. Boston: Dana 
Estes & Co. 1901. 

Mr. Knowles has earned the gratitude of all 
lovers of poetry by putting together in this 
dainty volume more than five hundred of the 
best lyric poems in the English language. 
The selections he has made will be generally 
approved, and, regarded simply as an anthol- 
ogy, his beautiful book deserves high com- 
mendation. It is, besides, a year-book, a cal- 
endar of daily selections, and on many pages 
are given the birth and death dates of authors 
represented in the collection. In addition, 
there are sixteen full page portraits of famous 
poets, and the book has indexes of titles and 
first-lines, a general introduction, and seven 
pages of explanatory notes. W. H. H. 


Marcaret Warrener. By Alice Brown. Cloth, 


$1.50. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


sor pp. 
19g0!. 
The scene of “ Margaret Warrener”’ is laid 
in Boston, the principal characters being a 
little group of hard-working professional 
people,— cultivated Bohemians,—whose uncon- 
ventional doings and clever conversations are 
reported with a piquancy and a verisimilitude 
seldom equaled in modern fiction’ The 
heroine is a former actress —a sensitive, re- 
served creature—who has relinquished the 
triumphs of a stage career for marriage and 
domesticity. The story deals primarily with 
her marvelous and enduring love for a husband 
who has transferred his fickle fancy to another 
woman, and the formative influence this love 
has upon her character. The “other woman” 
is a successful journalist — Laura Neale, a dis- 
tant cousin of the husband — who has obtained 


for him a position at newspaper work, after he 
has made a failure of art. Ugly, yet magnetic, 
of extraordinary cleverness and tremendous 
will-power, intensely vital and practical, Laura 
Neale is the dominating character of the book. 
She is wholly selfish and heartless, a schemer 
of the most deliberate and coid-bloodeéd type, 
and in her character is shown the hardening 
effect of journalism on women. The action 
of the story takes place in a middle-class board- 
ing house, with a brief interval at the country- 
house of an unsophisticated millionaire, whom 
the clever Laura has entangled in her net. 
Margaret Warrener, at first childishly jealous 
of her husband's infatuation for Laura, grad- 
ually finds out through pain and suffering the 
deeper meanings of love, and rises to its 
noblest ideals. 

The strongest features of the novel are its 
atmosphere of absolute reality, its clever dia- 
logue, and its vivid characterizations. So 
many interesting and strongly contrasted types 
are seldom met with in a single book. The 
story shows at every point the author's keen 
insight into human nature, the ripeness of her 
wisdom, the saneness and justness of her esti- 
mates of life; and along with these qualities, 
she has the gift of expression in a remarkable 
degree — something of that instinctive feeling 
for words that Emerson had. All in all, ‘* Mar- 
garet Warrener ”’ is a remarkable achievement, 
and -it will add materially to the fame of its 
author. A. G. G. 


Forty 1n Farryitanp. By Carolyn Wells. 261 pp. Cloth, 


$1.00. Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Company. gor. 


In Carolyn Wells’s latest story for children 
a little girl falls asleep Christmas afternoon 
over her book of fairy tales, and is forthwith 
whisked into Fairyland, where she becomes a 
fairy herself, meets with the most surprising 
and delightful adventures imaginable, and hob- 
nobs with all the dear, familiar personages 
whose histories she knows by heart, from the 
Babes in the Wood to the Old Woman Who 
Lived in a Shoe and the Three-Wise Men of 
Gotham. Miss Wells’s whimsical humor and 
wealth of imagination have never been more 
conspicuously displayed than in this story. 
“Folly in Fairyland” abounds in the ear- 
beguiling “nonsense ’ rhymes inthe composi- 
tion of which its author excels. It is prettily 
bound, and daintily illustrated by Wallace 
Morgan. It cannot fail to prove most fascinat- 
ing reading for children. A. G. G. 


Laror’s Maries, By Katherine E. Conway. 
Cloth. Boston: Pilot Publishing Company. 1gor. 


329 PP- 


“Labor's Maples” is an entertaining story, 
particularly attractive to those interested in 
literary work, since the heroine becomes a 
writer and part of the plot concerns her rela- 
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tions with the rich and unscrupulous proprie- 
tor and the manly young managing editor of a 
daily newspaper, on which she is employed. 
There is also a religious thread woven in the 
story, which is written from the Roman Cath- 


olic point of view. W. H. H. 


Tue Littie Lavy — Her Book. 
315 PP. 
pany. 

Both the text and the pictures of “The 

Little Lady” will be a delighttochildren. Mr. 

Paine’s style is charming, and his book is sure 

to please the “little ladies and gentlemen 

everywhere” to whom it is dedicated. The 
illustrations, by Mabel Humphrey and others, 
are exquisitely dainty, and they really illustrate 

— which is something to be grateful for. 


By Albert Bigelow Paine. 
Cloth, $1.00. Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Com- 
1901. 


GALOP-OFF, THE TALKING Pony. 
Cloth, $1.00. 
1901. 


3y Tudor Jenks. 243 pp. 
Philadelphia: The Henry Altemus Company. 


Galop-off- was a Russian pony, with white 
mane and tail, who had once been owned bya 
nobleman in St. Petersburg, and the little 
American girls who afterward acquired him 
were quite surprised to learn that he could 
talk. After that they took great delight in 
hearing him relate the stories of his wonderful 
experiences, and other young people will take 
no less delight in reading them, as Mr. Jenks 
in his entertaining way has put them down. 


MINETTE. 
397 PP- 


A story of the First Crusade. By George F. Cram. 
Cleth. Chicago: John W. Huff & Co. rgor. 
‘Minette’ is an historical romance. Its author 
apparently believes that a thousand years ago 
a young man would have said to a young woman 
leaning against his breast: “ Dearly beloved, 
when | feel your hands in mine, when | look 
into your eyes, my heart says stay, stay forever ; 
a voice whispers in my soul, stay, you have 
gathered to your bosom a flower; stay and en- 
joy its fragrance; the spirit of the storm says 
stay, vou have uncovered a heart; stay and 
shelter it. And then another voice speaks; 
dare I say its words give me pain, and yet ‘tis 
true. It says, You have been honored by the 
cross you wear, and have promised, have 
sworn, you would bear itin the Crusade. If 
you are false toa heavenly vow, can you be 
true to a human love? And are you not already 
in God's service? Can the messenger tarry 
when a day may perhaps cost a thousand lives? 
Love bids me stay; duty commands me to go 
at once. Love filled my soul with harmony; 
duty —ah! Whatis it?” Those who agree 
with him that this is life-like and natural will 
no doubt enjoy the book. W. H. H. 
Caps anv Capers. By Gabrielle E. Jackson. 287 pp. 
Cloth, $1.00. Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Company. rgor, 
“Caps and Capers” is a story of boarding- 
school life, full of wholesome fur, and bright 








with mirth and jollity. Mrs. Jackson writes 
charmingly, as readers of ‘ Denise and Ned 
Toodles ” know, and her story of a rather unus- 
ual school is based on facts. “1 ought to be 
able to tell it pretty correctly,” she says, 
“having seen with my own eyes and heard 
with my own ears many of the pranks re- 
lated.” W. H. H. 
CHATTERBOX—1901. Edited by J. Erskine Clarke, M. A. 

412 pp. Boards, $1.25. Boston: Dana Estes & Co. 1901. 

More than 400 pages of interesting reading 
for young people, with pictures on every other 
page, make the “‘ Chatterbox” each year a wel- 
come visitor. The stories, sketches, and 
verses are all bright, clean, and wholesome, 
and for juvenile readers they possess fascinat- 
ing interest. The rgot volume is quite up to 
the standard of its predecessors, and it needs 
no higher praise. 


Tommy Foster’s ADVENTURES AMONG THE SouTHWEST 
InpIANS. By Fred A. Ober. 248 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Phil- 
adelphia : Henry Altemus Company. got. 


When Tommy Foster, a New England boy, 
killed an Indian’s dog near an Indian village 
in New Mexico, thinking he was shooting at a 
coyote, he started a train of adventures which 
boys generally will follow, in Mr. Ober’s story, 
with the most lively interest. Tommy’s experi- 
ences are exciting, and they are worth reading 
about, because they give so many accurate pic- 
tures of Indian life, with which Mr. Ober is 
thoroughly familiar. W. H. H. 


BOOKS RECEIVED: 


James Russett Lowetr. A biography. By Horace E. 
Scudder. Vol. 1., 455 pp.; Vol. IL., 482 pp. Cloth, $3.50. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. gor. 

Correct Composition. A treatise on spelling, abbreviations, 
etc., with observations on punctuation and proof-reading. 
By Theodore L. DeVinne, A. M. New York: The Century 
Company. 1gor. 

JourRNALISM FoR WoMEN. 
New York: John Lane. 

Our NATIONAL Parks. 
$1.75. 


By E. A. Bennett. 
18908. 

3y John Muir. 
3oston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


98 pp. Cloth. 


370 pp. Cloth, 


19CI. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ The publishers of THe Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
cn receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
of they will mention THe Writer when they write. ] 


THACKERAY IN THE UNitTep States, —IIT. 
Visit. Illustrated. James Grant Wilson. 
for January. 

Huxtey as A LiterRARy MAN. 
tury (38 c.) for January. 

Some Soutuey Letrers. 
tic (38 c.) for January. 


The Second 
Century (38 ¢. ) 


James E. Routh, Jr. Cev- 


Harold Spencer Scott. A//an- 
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Ropert Louis Stevenson. Bradford Torrey. Atlantic 
(38c.) for January. 

Tue Letrers or J. R. Green. Contributors’ Club, Az- 
lantic (38 c.) for January. 

Mr. Howetts asa Critic. Brander Matthews. Forum 
(38 c.) for January. 

Some New Votumes or Verse. W. D. Howells. North 
American Review (53 c. ) for January. 

Tue Encutsu Reviews. I.—A sketch of their history and 
principles. Arthur Waugh. Critic (28 c.) for January. 

CopyriGut ProcepurE: Some MISAPPREHENSIONS. Her- 
bert Putnam. Critic (28 c.) for January. 

Dickens AND His Ittustrators. With unpublished por- 
traits. B.W. Matz. Critic(28c.) for January. 

Dickens tn Memory. Illustrated. George Gissing. Critic 
(28 c ) for January. 

Tue MakinGc oF JacopwA. Rus. J. B. Gilder. Critic 
(28 c.) for January. 

Joun Ricuarp Green. George Louis Beer. Critic (28 c. ) 
for January. 

Mrs. Ursuta N. Gesterecp. With portrait. M/ind (23 c.) 
for January. 

Or A.tmanacs. William S. Walsh. Zra (13¢.) for 
January. 

FREDERICK WELLINGTON RUCKSTUHL, ScuLpToR. Richard 
Ladegas. New England Magazine (28 c.) for January. 

Satire’s SmMoL_pDERING Empers Neep Fresn Fue. 
James L. Ford. Success (13 c.) for January. 

TRANSFORMING Forests 1nTO Newspapers. Frank Hix 
Fayant. Success (13 c.) for January. 

Tue Rewicious Stpg or CuHarvces Dickens ann His 
Sister Fanny.—III. Henry Woodcock. American Jllus- 
trated Methodist Magazine (13 c.) for January. 

CuHartotte M. YowNces. Illustrated. American Jilus- 
trated Methodist Magazine (13. ) for January. 

A PsycHoLoGicaL CouNTER-CURRENTIN Recent Fiction. 
W. D. Howetts. North American Review (5.¢.) for 
December. ; 

Auprey DeVere. Rev. Matthew Russell. Donahoe’s 
Magazine ( 28 c. ) for December. 

E. C. StepMan. With portrait. Ouxtlook Magazine Num- 
ber (13 c. ) for December. 


- 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


Samuel T. Clover, since leaving the Chicago 
Post, has bought the Los Angeles Express, of 
which he has full control. 


Colonel George B. M. Harvey has taken 
the editorship of Harper's Weekly, displacing 
John Kendrick Bangs. 

In response to constant inquiries about the 
‘Contributors’ Club,” the editor of the A Z/an- 
tic explains that the papers in the Club are 
usually furnished, as the name implies, by reg- 
ular contributors to the magazine, who desire 
to “free their minds” under the comfortable 
pledge of anonymity. But brief communica- 
tions to the Club from any readers of the Az. 
lantic are always welcomed. 





A new magazine to be called Our Boys and 
Girls is being planned for publication by the 
Royal Publishing Company, the first number 
to te ready by March. The periodical will be 
patterned along the lines of two once very pop- 
ular magazines, Our Young Folks and Oliver 
Optic’s. Well-known writers of juvenile fiction 
will contribute serials, and there will be a num- 
ber of departments, both practical and enter- 
taining. 

The Goose Quil/ is a sensational little maga- 
zine just started in Chicago by John Stapleton 
Cowley-Brown. 

The Land of Sunshine (Los Angeles) will 
be known hereafter as Out West, and will be 
published simultaneously in Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. 

The Home Advocate (Philadelphia) has 
changed its form to the magazine size, and is 
very much improved. 

The German poets of the United States are 
invited to write the text for the prize song to 
be sung at the sangerfest which will be held 
in Baltimore in 1903. The poem must not ex- 
ceed twenty lines, and the successful poet will 
receive fifty dollars. All the poems must be in 
the hands of Professor Steinmueller, 327 North 
Carrollton avenue, Baltimore, Md., by Febru- 
ary 15. 

The prize of $600 for an original work for 
chorus and orchestra, offered last year by the 
New England Conservatory of Music ( Boston), 
not having been awarded by the judges, is 
again offered for competition. 

Beginning with the January number, the 
Atlantic Monthly will contain, in addition to 
its usual signed and unsigned reviews, a de- 
partment of comment on “Books New and 
Old,” written each month by H. W. Boynton. 

With the January number of the Critic be- 
gins a notable series of articles on “ The Great 
Reviews,” the first installment covering “ The 
English Reviews,” the text being by Arthur 
Waugh. 

Arthur Grissom, editor of the Smart Se/, 
died in New York December 3, aged thirty- 
three years. 

John Swinton died in Brooklyn December 
15, aged seventy years. 
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